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Current Topics. 


New Judicial Appointments. 


THE retirement of Lorp Romer from his office as Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary, which he has held since 1938, marks the end 
of a long career of brilliant service to the State of a great lawyer. 
It is to be hoped that be will enjoy his retirement for many 
years to come. LORD ROMER is now seventy-eight, was called 
to the Bar fifty-four years ago, and was a judge of the Chancery 
Division from 1922 to 1929, when he became a Lord Justice of 
Appeal. Mr. Justice SIMONDs’ appointment to take Lorp 
ROMER’S place will be universally applauded. He too is a judge 
of brilliant attainments, a classical scholar of high distinction 
(with first-class honours in ** mods” and “ greats’? at Oxford), 
Fellow of Winchester, and a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. In 
1910 he was appointed Chairman of the National Arbitration 
Tribunal. Mr. FRANCIS RAYMOND EVERSHED, K.C., who has been 
appointed to take the place of Mr. Justice Stmmonps in the 
Chancery Division, is best known to the public for his excellent 
work as Chairman of the Price Regulation Committee. Since 
1942 he has been Regional Controller in the Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire and Leicestershire coal producing region. In 1941 
he was a member of the committee appointed by the Minister 
of Works and Buildings on Compensation and Betterment, 
and in the same year he was a member of the Industrial and 
Export Council appointed by the President of the Board of 
Trade. Mr. Justice EVERSHED’s appointment is no surprise 
to those who have watched his career, and it certainly will be 
popular. It is to be hoped that he will not be altogether a silent 
judge, for his voice, if we may say so with the greatest respect, 
is one of the pleasantest we have listened to. 


Easter Law Sittings. 


THE number of cases set down for hearing in the High Court 
during the Easter Term, which began on Tuesday, 18th April, 
remains at no very different level as at last year at this time, 
except for a fall in the number of Chancery actions, and also in 
the appeals, which number only 96, as compared with 147 for 
last year’s Easter Term. Of these appeals, 52 are from the 
King’s Bench Division (95 last year), including 11 in the Revenue 
Paper (22 last year), 11 are from the Chancery Division (10 last 
year) and six are from the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Division (10 last year). There are 23 appeals from county courts 
(28 last year), of which five are workmen’s compensation cases 
(five last year) and one from the County Palatine Court of 
Lancaster. In the King’s Bench Division there are 355 cases 
down for hearing, as against 335 at the corresponding time last 
year: 148 long non-juries (145 last year), 201 short non-juries 
(184 last year), two special juries; and four cases in the com- 
mercial list (two last year). There are 108 appeals to the 
Divisional Court, as against 98 last year: 44 in the Revenue 
Paper, as against 48 last year, three in the Special Paper (four 
last year), seven under the Housing Acts, 1925 to 1936, and one 
under the Public Works Facilities Act, 1930. There are 31 actions 
in the Chancery Division, as against 78 last year. The 18 
witness actions are to be taken by Morton, J., and VAISEY, J., 
while the 13 non-witness actions will be taken by UTHWATT, J., 
and COHEN, J. Divorce causes, which last year numbered 
get this year number 2,920. There are three Admiralty actions 
or trial. 


Mr. A. N. Radcliffe. 

THOSE who knew Mr. ALEXANDER NELSON RADCLIFFE, senior 
partner in Radcliffes & Co., of Bag Park, Widecombe-in-the-Moor 
and Little College Street, Westminster, who died on 26th March 
at the age of eighty-six, read with gratitude the beautiful and 
fully deserved tribute paid to his memory by the MASTER OF 


] 





THE ROLLS in The Times recently. Without doubt, as Lorpb 
GREENE put it, the late Mr. RADCLIFFE’s life was one of exceptional 
quality. He possessed that gift, classed by some as the greatest 
gift of man, of courage and steadfastness in misfortune. Karly 
in the last war, his elder son and partner, a Fellow of All Souls, 
was killed in action, and in this war his only other son, also a 
partner, was killed in action while serving as an officer in a 
parachute battalion in Tunisia. Apart from these grievous losses, 
he suffered from a lifelong infirmity of deafness, which became 
complete in his middle years, and when he was about seventy he 
became totally blind. He then set himself to learn Braille and 
typing, and with the devoted help of his wife, he gradually 
resumed communication with the world through the sense of 
touch. Mr. RADCLIFFE’s skill as a solicitor was, to quote LORD 
GREENE, of the highest order. We quote the final words of 
LORD GREENE’S tribute: ‘‘ Few men can have suffered such 
overwhelming misfortunes. Few men could have borne them 
with such fortitude, such peace of mind, such unshakable belief 
in the wisdom of God. Human beings who steel themselves to 
overcome misfortune often develop a certain hardness through 
the very effort that they make. Not so RADCLIFFE. The gentle- 
ness of his nature, his capacity for the warmest friendship, his 
humour, his interest in life, his invincible patience never failed. 
Those who in spite of the barriers which shut him off from the 
world were able to keep in touch with him will miss not merely a 
friend but one who gave a shining and unforgettable example of 
what the human spirit can achieve.” 


Mr. C. R. V. Wallace. 


In Mr. C. R. V. WaALnaAce, C.B.E., who died at the age of 
sixty-six on 25th March, not only has the State lost a public 
servant of high ability, but the legal profession has lost one of its 
most distinguished members. Educated at*Rugby and lxeter 
College, Oxford, where he took honours in jurisprudence, he 
was admitted a solicitor in 1903, after serving his articles with 
MACKINTOSH, Dixon & Co., at Cardiff. The same year, 1903, he 
commenced work for the department of the director of public 
prosecutions, and soon afterwards he became what he was for 
many years later, one of the best known figures in the ‘London 
police courts. He volunteered as a private as soon as war broke 
out in 1914, and rose to the rank of sergeant. He was discharged 
in 1917, badly wounded, and returned to work. Down to 1933 
he was frequently to be seen in court, but in that year he was 
appointed assistant director of public prosecutions, and his work 
consisted of the more responsible work of making decisions, 
work in which he seldom, if ever, made mistakes. In 1938 he 
was made a C.B.E., and he retired last year. Those who have 
been against him in court can testify not only to the conspicuous 
ability with which he did his work, but also to the scrupulous 
fairness of his methods. The profession will look back upon his 
career with just pride. 


Solicitors’ Remuneration. 

CHANGES going far beyond those concessions which The Law 
Society recently obtained in regard to solicitors’ remuneration 
(ante, p. 88) are urged in a memorandum recently circulated by 
the Court of the City of London Solicitors’ Company, and 
approved on 15th March, 1944, for general publication. The 
memorandum states that solicitors’ remuneration is governed by 
the Solicitors’ Remuneration Act, 1881, which came into force 
when Mr. GLADSTONE had placed income tax at 5d. in the £, and 
there was no sur-tax. So far as office expenses were concerned, 
rents (at any rate as far as the City of London is concerned) 
probably did not exceed a sixth to a tenth of what they are now, 
managing clerks were remunerated on a very much lower scale 
than they are to-day, and all other office expenses, including 
postage, were very much lower. The cost of living was propor- 
tionately low. When one takes the present rate of taxation into 
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consideration, it is doubtful whether a gross income of £1 to-day 
to the average City solicitor is worth more than a gross income 
of 2s. 6d. in those days. The memorandum states that no increase 
in solicitors’ remuneration of any description was made between 
the passing of the Act in 1881 and the termination of the first 
World War, znd it traces the history of solicitors’ remuneration 
since that date. The memorandum further compares the scale 
charges for the same transaction chargeable by estate agents and 
by Scottish solicitors very much to the disadvantage of the legal 
profession in England and Wales. It is argued that the scale of 
remuneration should be in the unfettered control of the governing 
body of the profession, subject only to the sanction of Parliament. 
In Scotland, it is pointed out, the table of fees for conveyancing 
and general business is adjusted by a sub-committee of the Joint 
Committee of Scottish Legal Societies and is published by the 
authority of the parent committee, as regulating the fees charge- 
able by practitioners. It is further argued that so long as solicitors 
do not receive adequate remuneration during a period when large 
transactions are being carried through, they cannot create the 
reserves necessary to meet the inevitable rainy day when with 
very much reduced profits they have to continue to keep a large 
staff. Another result of our present scale of remuneration is that 
that splendid body of men—the solicitors managing clerks—are 
insufficiently paid, not through any lack of appreciation, but 
through sheer inability owing to the poor reward which the 
solicitor himself receives. The Court of the Company, it is said, 
dealt fully with these matters in answer to the questionnaire sent 
out by The Law Society, and asked for an immediate temporary 
increase from 33 | per cent. to 50 per cent. to cover the war period, 
the whole subject to be reconsidered after the termination of 
hostilities. This temporary increase has now been granted. They 
also asked ** for an increase in transactions where the consideration 
involved is between £50,000 and £100,000 and that the scale 
should continue in some such way as estate agents and Scottish 
solicitors’ scale charges continue to increase up to any figure of 
consideration,” but this request, according to the memorandum, 
had not been dealt with in any way. For the present, the question 
of solicitors’ remuneration may be taken as definitely settled by 
the recent orders. The suggestion, however, that The Law 
Society should be masters in their own house with regard to 
remuneration will possibly be approved by many solicitors. They 
are already substantially masters in their own house in matters 
of discipline. Whether Parliament can at some future date be 
persuaded to extend this to solicitors’ charges for work done is 
more problematical. The question certainly deserves to be 
openly discussed. 


The Law Society and the Cohen Committee. 

THE ninth day of the sittings of the Cohen Committee on 
Company Law Amendment was notable to solicitors by reason 
of the evidence given by Sir STANLEY PotTr and Mr. LESLIE 
ERNEST PEPPIATT, On behalf of The Law Society. Evidence was 
also given by Mr. HERBERT OPPENHEIMER, solicitor, of the firm 
of Oppenheimer, Nathan & Vandyk, and Mr. ROBERT FRANCIS 
SHEPHERD, W.S., representing the General Council of Solicitors 
in Scotland. The Law Society’s opinion is that, generally 
speaking, the Companies Act, 1929, works successfully, and 
although certain amendments are suggested, no sweeping changes 
in the Act are recommended. Quoting the maxim “ hard cases 
make bad law,’’ The Law Society considers it would be a mistake 
to impose stringent restrictions on tens of thousands of innocent 
transactions in order to strike at a very small number of 
objectionable ones. With this view the General Council of 
Solicitors in Scotland substantially agrees. In respect of nominee 
holdings, the Council found it impossible to devise provisions 
which would be effective in practice without imposing an 
unreasonable burden on companies in general and on individuals 
who have proper reasons for using nominees. If it were desirable 
that the names of the beneficial owners of ali shares should be 
disclosed, the only practicable method, it was suggested, would 
be to provide that certain individuals—either members of the 
company or members of the public as might be thought best— 
should be enabled to set in motion a Board of Trade inquiry. 
Mr. HERBERT OPPENHEIMER said that, while the holding of shares 
and debentures through nominees was convenient, and in some 
‘ases (for example, holders resident overseas) essential, and 
should therefore be continued, he favoured the principle that the 
true beneficial owners should be disclosed on the register. With 
regard to prospectuses and offers for sale The Law Society 
considered the present requirements of the Companies Act and 
of the Stock Exchange are adequate to protect the public, and 
the Council of Solicitors in Scotland agreed. A further suggestion 
of the Council was that directors should be required to certify 


whether in their opinion the assets, other than goodwill, were of | 


at least the value stated in the accounts. Sir STANLEY agreed 
that if the floating assets were overstated the auditors would call 
attention to the fact, and that therefore the certificate would 
really relate to the realisable value of the fixed assets. Since this 
value would vary with the profits that were being earned, it 
would in practice be necessary to take goodwill into account. 
The full minutes of the evidence are obtainable from H.M. 


Stationery Office. 





The Birmingham Law Society : Rent Control Proposals. 


—_—_—_—_ 

WE not infrequently have the pleasure of drawing the attention 
of solicitors to the useful work done by provincial law societies 
in the exploration of possible legislative remedies for our present 
discontents. The recently published annual report of the 
Birmingham Law Society contains the answers of that society's 
sub-committee to a question from The Law Society asking to be 
informed whether there were any particular points of difficulty or 
any anomalies in the Rent Restrictions Acts which might be 
usefully dealt with in the Council’s evidence before the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Rent Control. The report makes 
the following recommendations: (1) A consolidating Act should 
be passed as soon as possible. (2) Standard rents in all cases 
should be those payable on Ist September, 1939, or, if the house 
was not then let, the standard rent should be the rent at which 
it was last let within the preceding six years. Any rent paid more 
than six years before 1939 should not be treated as a standard 
rent and rents substantially less than gross rateable value should 
not be deemed standard. (3) It should be made clear that land- 
lords are allowed the benefits of the compounding allowance for 
rates. (4) If there is sub-letting without the consent of the 
landlord, an order for eviction against the tenant should be 
effective against the sub-tenant. (5) Guidance should be given 
to the courts in determining what is excessive rent for furnished 
premises based on an annual rate per cent. on the value of the 
furniture. (6) A tenant of furnished premises who is successful in 
proceedings against his landlord for reduction in rent should have 
some protection of his tenancy for a limited time. (7) A tenancy 
at will by a purchaser pending completion of a sale to him should 
be expressly excluded from the Acts. (8) It should be made clear 
whether houses erected after Ist September, 1939, are to be 
within the Acts or not. These are practicable proposals and 
clearly come from men with much experience of Rent Act 
problems. Even the difficulty of assessing the annual value of 
furniture should not be insuperable. County court judges have 
to do it in cases where it is alleged that a payment for the use of 
furniture forms a substantial part of the whole rent, and it 
certainly seems that the proposal of the Birmingham Law Society 
is the most satisfactory solution of the furnished house problem. 
Whether the fixing of a uniform date for determining standard 
rents would be a good thing is more doubtful, for if the housing 
shortage continues for as long as it did after the last war, the new 
date will again lose contact with real values, as did the date 
imposed by the 1920 Rent Act. 


The Auctioneers and Estate Agents and Rent Control. 

ANOTHER interesting set of proposals is contained in the 
memorandum submitted to the Inter-departmental Committee 
on Rent Control by the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 
published in full in the April issue of the Institute’s journal. 
Having regard to availability of evidence and stability of property 
values, the Institute is of the opinion that the most appropriate 
period on which to base a new system of standard rent is about 
March, 1938. The reasons for thinking this period appropriate 
are that if the country was taken as a whole there was no longer 
an acute shortage of houses by 1938. As it is obvious that there 
must be a complete revaluation of every property throughout 
the country for rating purposes immediately hostilities cease, it 
seems wise to také advantage of this revaluation to establish a 
proper basis for standard rent. If such a revaluation takes place, 
it may be reasonably assumed that the gross values entered on 
the valuation list will represent proper rental values, and it is the 
Institute’s suggestion that the gross value so ascertained shall, 
in fact, be used as a basic rent to take the place of standard rent 
and net rent as now known. The position should, however, be 
reviewed every five years, and control removed by stages from 
houses of which there is no longer a shortage. The Institute 
criticises the present system of settling disputes between landlord 
and tenant as slow, cumbersome and expensive, and recommends 
the appointment of a sufficient number of rent tribunals, consisting 
of a majority of professional men with knowledge and experience 
of the working of rent restrictions and the housing of the popula- 
tion. Prosecutions should continue to be heard in the courts of 
summary jurisdiction. The rent tribunals should be appointed 
to correspond with rating areas, if rating areas are revised so as 
to be extended, but, if not, to cover and administer appropriate 
areas. A tribunal should sit in turn at each of the principal 
centres in its area. The total number of tribunals for Great 
Britain need not be more than forty-five. Each tribunal should 
consist of five members, namely, a member of the legal profession 
and two qualified valuers, appointed by a committee consisting 
of the Lord Chancellor and the Presidents for the time being of 
the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, the Auctioneers’ and Estate 
Agents’ Institute and the Land Agents’ Society; a layman, 
preferably with a special knowledge of housing, appointed by the 
Minister of Health ; and a person appointed by the local autho- 
rities who are comprised in the rating area. All members of the 
tribunal should be paid an adequate salary, to attract the right 
people to serve on the tribunal. The memorandum is lengthy 
and detailed, and the Institute is to be congratulated on achieving 
such a solid contribution to the thorny problems involved. 
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Criminal Liability of Corporations. 


(CONTRIBUTED. ) 

IN a recent article (ante, p. 97) dealing with the liability of 
corporations, i.e., limited companies, local authorities, etc., in 
respect of proceedings by the Conservators of the River Thames 
under s. 123 (b) of the Thames Conservancy Act, 1932, it was 
submitted that such corporations could be liable under the sub- 
section and, as would inevitably follow, that mens rea was not 
an ingredient of the offences referred to therein. 

it might therefore be an advantage to explore how far, in 
what circumstances, and to what extent a corporation could be 
liable under such subsection for the acts of its servants. For 
convenience the provisions of s. 123 (b) are again set out as 
follows :— 

“Tf any person without lawful excuse (the proof whereof 
shall lie upon him) does any of the following things (namely) :-— 
OF? &: sce 
(6) wilfully causes or knowingly suffers any sewage or any 
offensive or injurious matter whether solid or tluid to flow 
or pass into the river or into any tributary ; 

he shall for every such offence be liable to a penalty not 

exceeding one hundred pounds and to a daily penalty not 

exceeding fifty pounds.” 
LIABILITY FOR SERVANTS AND Scope OF EMPLOYMENT. 

Discussion under this head must start with the general state- 
ment that once the difficulty of mens rea is removed, as under 
this particular subsection, the position is governed by the ordinary 
civil rules as to liability (see per Lord Alverstone, L.C.J., in 
Pearks, Gunston & Tee, Lid. vy. Ward [1902] 2 K.B. 1, at p. 8). 

Pursuing this statement to its logical conclusion, a corporation 
would be liable under the subsection in question for wilfully 
causing or knowingly suffering any sewage, ete., to flow or pass 
into the river, etc., in respect of all acts of its servants, if, but 
only if, the servant is acting within the scope of his employment. | 

It is necessary, however, to distinguish between offences of 
commission or omission, and the next point to decide is within 
which category each of these two offences falls. 

Where a positive duty is imposed, a corporation can be in 
default without acting through its servants. The duty is imposed 
on the undertaking, and the anthority is liable if that duty is 
not fulfilled (2. v. Tyler |1891] 2 Q.B. 588, at p. 595, and 
Wilsons & Clyde Coal Co., Ltd. v. English [1938] A.C. 57). 

In this type of case the acts and defaults of servants are 
irrelevant and vicarious liability does not arise. A duty has to 
be performed, and if it is not, the corporation is liable. Such 
authority could, of course, rely on its servants’ acts to show the 
duty had been fulfilled, but nof on such servants’ acts or defaults 
to show why such duty had not been carried out. 

However, in the case of the imposition of a negative duty, i.e., 
where an act of commission is forbidden, then the corporation 
can only commit the offence through its servants. In this type 
of case, therefore, the acts and defaults of the servants are all 
important. 

An intermediate case arises where the positive duty only 
applies if the authority has ** knowledge ” and it is then necessary 
to explore how far the knowledge of the corporation’s servants 
could be attributable to the corporation. 

It is now proposed to consider the two offences under the 
subsection separately, as follows :— 

(i) ‘* Wilfully causing.”’ This provision forbids an act of 
commission. It can therefore only be committed through 
servants, and hence the liability of the company, etc., depends 
on its liability for the acts of its servants. 

It is clear on the previous reasoning that a corporation is not 
liable for this offence if the servant is acting outside the scope 
of his employment, i.e., is attending to matters outside his sphere 
of duty (Star Cinema (Shepherd’s Bush), Ltd. v. Baker, 86 J.P. 47). 

On the other hand, if the act complained of is within the 
general scope of the servant’s employment, it is no defence that 
the servant had no orders to carry out, or even that he was 
expressly forbidden to undertake, the act complained of (Com- 
missioners of Police vy. Cartman (1896), 60 J.P. 357; Boyle v. 
Smith [1906] 1 K.B. 432, per Lawrence, J., at p. 436). 

If the servant was acting pursuant to orders, express or implied, 
this should defeat any defence that such servant was acting 
outside the scope of his employment. Apart, however, from this 
particular aspect of the matter, the presence or absence of orders 
is irrelevant. 

_ (ii) ** Knowingly suffering.’ In effect, there is a positive duty 
in this case, but liability for failure thereunder is made conditional 
on ** knowledge.” 

It is clear that ‘“‘ knowledge” of the governing body of the 
corporation, e.g., the members of a council, or a board of directors, 
must be sufficient, or otherwise the corporation would never be 
liable, which argument for various reasons has already been 
rejected in this and the previous article. Further, the ‘ know- 
ledge ” of a town clerk, clerk of a council, managing director of 
a company or similar chief officer of the corporation would also 
apparently suffice. 

It would appear also that a corporation would “ knowingly 
suffer ’’ if the facts had come to the knowledge of a person who 





| 
| had been given general authority to act on the corporation’s 
behalf or to a person with general authority over the place or 
drainage system where the offence occurs (cf. Wilsons & Clyde Coal 
Co. v. English [1938] A.C. 57, supra). 

In the case of High Wycombe v. Thames Conservancy, 78 L.'T. 
463, referred to in the previous article, the knowledge of a foreman 
at the sewage farm appeared to be attributed impliedly to the 
corporation concerned. 

In conclusion, therefore, when considering whether either of 
the offences specified in the subsection in question has been 
committed by a particular corporation, the acts or defaults of its 
servants are very important as regards proving ‘‘ wilfully causing ”’ 
and the “* knowledge ”’ of such servants is relevant in establishing 
* knowingly suffering.” 

In the recent prosecution of the Conservators referred to in 
the previous article, the magistrates, when convicting, made no 
specific finding of fact other than a verdict of “ guilty.”’ The 
point was very ably but unsuccessfully argued by the defence 
that the limited company was not liable for the acts of its servants 
in the particular circumstances of the case. 











A Conveyancer’s Diary. 
Limitation of Actions. 


THE Limitation Act, 1939, will certainly come to be regarded 
as one of our really great statutes, reducing, as it does, almost 
all our law of limitation, previously scattered over half a dozen 
enactments of different dates, to thirty-four sections ; moreover, 
it is not a mere consolidation, but affects a quantity of amend- 
ments in the direction of symmetry and reasonableness. In 
time to come I imagine that there will be a good deal to be said 
in this column about the new system, centred on s. 7, for the 
limitation of actions to recover settled land and land held on 
trust for sale. I have so far refrained from discussing these 
provisions, because I do not think that there has yet been enough 
practical experience of them to form any very useful judgment 
upon them. Limitation of actions to recover land is a ‘* long-term ”’ 
business, and there is a natural prejudice against those novel and 
admittedly artificial provisions, which were not, I think, based 
on any recommendation in the report of the Law Revision 
Committee which was the foundation of the Act. For the next 
ten or fifteen years the only safe rule for the practitioner is to 
regard every case which depends on limitation of actions to 
recover land in which limited interests have subsisted at the 
material times as one of serious difficulty. A like Warning is 
necessary in regard to s. 3, which introduces the entirely new 
rule that the title to a chattel is barred when the owner’s right 
of action for trover or detinue is barred. J do not know of any 
reported case on this subject as yet. 

In most matters the Act leaves the law more sensible and 
intelligible than it was before. But there are still a few pitfalls 
for the unwary. First, there is a curious discrepancy between 
the treatment of interest on different sorts of loan. In respect 
of a simple contract debt the obligation to pay interest will 
itself stand upon simple contract and the action to recover 
each instalment of interest will be barred ‘six years after its 
accrual under s. 2 (1) (a) of the Act. That is to say, arrears of 
interest are recoverable for six years. The same is true of interest 
on money secured by a mortgage or charge on property, under 
s. 18 (5), with certain modifications in respect of mortgages 
after a first mortgage and mortgages of future interests. The 
principal money charged on property is, of course, recdverable 
for twelve years after the right to receive it has accrued, under 
s. 18 (1), so that in this case the period for principal differs from 
that for interest. But under s. 2 (8) of the Act an action upon 
a specialty is barred twelve years after the accrual of the cause 
of action, “ provided, however, that this subsection shall not 
affect any section for which a shorter period of limitation is 
prescribed by any other provision of this Act.” The effect of 
the proviso is, among other things, to make the six-year period 
prevail over that of twelve years in the case of arrears of interest 
on money charged on property in view of the shorter period 
being prescribed by s. 18 (5), even if there is a contract under 
seal to pay the interest. But if there is merely a contract under 
seal to pay interest, unsupported by any charge on property, 
there is no other shorter period prescribed by the Act, so that 
the twelve-year period is appropriate to the interest as well 
as to the principal. There is no very obvious reason why such 
a distinction should exist, and, though cases of interest on money 
secured only by covenant are no doubt much rarer than those 
where the principal is charged on property, they do occur in 
practice. ‘ 

It may also be convenient to mention here that instalments 
of interest are only recoverable at all, even within the appropriate 
period, if the action upon the principal is still maintainable. 
If the latter is barred, all actions for interest are barred, since 
interest is accessory to the principal. This rule was applied by 
the Privy Council in Cheang Thye Phin v. Lam Kin Sang |1929] 
A.C. 670, and by Clauson, J.,in Elder v. Northcott [1930] 2 Ch. 422. 
In neither of those cases was there a covenant to pay interest 
separate from the covenant or undertaking to repay the principal ; 
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but in the latter case, at p. 429, Clauson, J., said that he did 
not “ want it to be supposed that in my opinion the mere existence 
of two separate covenants, one as to principal and one as to interest 
would make any difference.” There were, however, dicta of 
Tindal, C.J., in an earlier case, which had been relied on, pointing 
to the possibility of such a distinction. Clauson, J., was very 
careful, however, to leave this point open. [ft seems unlikely 
that the separate covenant does make a difference ; 
worded, an undertaking to pay interest assumes that 
principal recoverable. 

Another peculiarity of the Limitation Act is that while it 
prescribes a period of limitation for actions to redeem mortgaged 


there is 


land (under s. 12 no such action may be brought by the mortgagor 


after the mortgagee has been twelve years in possession), there 
is no such provision in respect: of personalty, actions for the 
redemption of which are subject to no statutory bar (see, for 
instance, Weld v. Petre [1929] 1 Ch. 33). This distinction is not, 
of course, a new one, but it is worth noting that the old position 
on redemption of personalty is unchanged, while 
limitation has been introduced by s. [8 in respect of the action 
to recover money charged on personalty, which was formerly 
subject to no time limit. The reason for having no limitation 
upon redemption actions of personalty appears to be that 
customers’ securities are often held by banks to secure overdrafts 
and lie with the banks for very long periods without being 
touched. It would be most unreasonable if the customer were 
to find one day that he had lost his securities. 

An annuity charged on land is within the definition of a rent- 
charge contained ins. 3 (1). [fa rent-charge falls into arrears, 
each instalment of arrears is recoverable for six years (s. 17). 
Subject to the usual extensions for disability and so on, the rent- 
charge itself is barred if it is not paid for twelve years. But 
an annuity not charged on land stands in a different position. 
If it rests on simple contract, a period of six years applies to each 
instalment) running from the date when the instalment fell 
due; if it rests on covenant the same will be true, except that 
the period will be twelve years. In neither of those cases can 
the annuity itself be barred, for the that there is 
annuity in a sense comparable to that in which there can be an 
annuity charged on land. If f covenant to pay to A an 
annuity of £26 payable in weekly instalments of 10s., all that 
A has is a series of rights of action, arising each week. to recover 
10s., but if I charge my land with the payment of an exactly 
similar annuity, A has not: only the series of rights to recover 
the weekly instalments, but has also an incorporeal hereditament 
issuing out of my land. What, then, is the position where the 
annuity is charged, not on realty, but on personalty 2 It is, 
of course, not a hereditament, but it gives a series of rights to 
recover the instalments out of the property charged. [the annuity 
was created by simple contract: or covenant, the rules are pre 
sumably the same as for a similar, but not) charged, annuity 
so far as the owner seeks to rely on the contract or covenant. 
If there is no contract or covenant, as where the annuity is charged 
by will upon the personalty, the position is very obscure. If 
the operative document is a will, the annuity is, at least for some 
purposes, a legacy or series of legacies ; but it is difficult to see 
how the words of s. 20 (which deals with claims to shares in the 
personal estates of deceased persons and is the only section that 
secms even nearly in point) can be applicd to such a case. Nor 
is it easier to see the position if the annuity is to be regarded as 
a sum, or sums, charged on personalty. Section I8 (1) deals 
with “ principal sums ”’ so charged ; but neither an annuity nor 
an instalment of an annuity is a principal sum ; equally, neither 
is “ interest.””. It would appear possible, therefore, that neither an 
annuity charged on personalty itself nor any instalment of it can 
be barred by non-payment for any period, however long. Though 
the position is by no means clear, it is strongly arguable that the 
proposition last stated is correct. It would be in keeping with 
the general intention of the Act of 1939 if a convenient oppor- 
tunity were taken to assimilate the law on this subject. to that 
on rent-charges. If that were done, non-payment for twelve 
years would destroy the charge, while arrears more than six 
years old would be irrecoverable. There seems no reason for the 
existing difference of treatment, especially now that principal 
money and interest: charged on personalty have been brought 
within the Act. 


reason neo 





Landlord and Tenant Notebook. 


Undertaking not to determine Tenancy —I. 


IN my recent article entitled ‘* For the Duration ” (87 Sou. J. 124), 
I discussed the decision in Lace v. Chantler (1944), 87 Sou. J. 135, 
and the consequential important modifications of opinions based 
on Great Northern Rly. Co. v. Arnold (1916), 33: T.L.R. 114. Wt 
will be recalled that one of the judgments delivered in the recent 
case emphasised the fact that the landlords in the earlier one had 
promised not to give notice, while the other criticised the method 
by which Rowlatt, J., attained the result (“ by hook or by crook 

not upon legal principles’). I agreed, in effect, that the learned 
judge had raised giants but not slain them, nor had he taken 
satisfactory evasive action, and I endeavoured to suggest how 


however 


a period of 


| 





the latter course might have been adopted. This week I propose, 
in view of the great importance of the subject, to examine a 
number of older cases of which a landlord’s undertaking not to 
vive notice to quit or the like has been a feature. There have 
been more such cases than one might suppose ; and it is a curious 
circumstance that in many of them the undertaking has been 
coupled with an undertaking not to raise the rent. This, of 
course, betrays some confusion of thought ; but, after all, it was 
many years before, in the case of controlled properties, that an 
enterprising Glasgow tenant detected the fallacy which = led 
to the decision in Kerr v. Bryde (1923) A.C. 16, and to the passing 
of the Notices of Increase Act, 1923. 

At the commencement of the last century litigation between a 
landlord named Warner and his tenant, one Browne, illustrated 
the conflict between law and equity (Doe d. Warner v. Brown 
(1807), 8 Kast 165, and Browne v. Warner (1807), 14 Ves. 156, 409). 
A document not under seal recorded an agreement by which 
Warner, in consideration of £40, did agree to let and Browne did 
agree to take the premises at £40 per annum clear rent, to be 
paid quarterly. Then came this provision: ‘* And it is furthe: 
agreed, that W. Warner shall not raise the rent, nor turn out 
J. Browne so long as the rent is duly paid quarterly, and he does 
not expose to sale or sell any article that may be injurious to 
W. Warner in his business.’’ This was followed by an agreement 
that in case of removal Browne should be at liberty to receive 
the aforesaid sum of £40 of the next tenant Warner should accept. 
It may be convenient to mention here, though the fact was not 
brought out in the proceedings at law, that the provision which 
| have set out verbatim was one inserted in the original draft. 
Those proceedings were launched when, some five years later, 
Warner had given Browne a half-year’s notice to quit. 

Lord Ellenborough, C.J... then held that the defendant was in 
a dilemma: either the estate was an estate for life at his option, 
or, being for no specified period, it was a tenancy from year to 
year. In the one case the grant was void because created by 
parol, in the other the undertaking was repugnant to the nature 
of the resultant tenancy. 

Whereupon the unsuccessful defendant repaired to the Court 
of Chancery, with a bill in equity asking for specific performance, 
and Lord Eldon issued an injunction which prevented the landlord 
from giving effect to the Chief Justice’s judgment. First, a 
demurrer was heard. The argument in support was that as no 
duration was specified for the tenancy there was no agreement 
for the court to execute. The plaintiff's answer was that the 
agreement, as the provision for repayment of the £40 showed, 
entitled him to keep possession as long as he desired, possibly for 
life ; consequently, in spite of the words of positive demise, a 
further document was contemplated. Overruling the demurrer, 
Lord Eldon said that if the document were treated as a demise, 
the question was indeed decided ; but there was a possible con 
struction as an agreement for a lease, in that it manifested an 
intention to do a future act, and as the other construction would 
defeat the intention it must be construed as an agreement. — In 
later proceedings the defendant moved to dissolve the injunction, 
and more facts were then brought to light by his answer: that 
there had been a verbal agreement under which the plaintiff was 
to have a yearly tenancy on paying £40 for goodwill and fixtures, 
which amount he should be entitled to recover if turned out ; 
that the plaintiff asked not to be turned out without sufficient 
reason; that when the agreement was first recorded, it) said 
nothing about this, but the defendant unsuspectingly consented 
to the insertion of the words “ and it is further agreed . . . as 
long as the rent is duly paid quarterly.’ The decision of the 
learned Lord Chancellor was that the defendant could not be 
heard to say that no greater interest was conferred than a yearly 
tenancy, for the added words must mean something ; that the 
inquiry was, what did they mean; that if there should be no 
case for specific performance, some limited relief should be 
granted; the defendant might be given the option of returning 
the £40 or executing a lease. And there the matter rested. 

Lord Eldon’s judgment was treated as deciding that the tenant 
in Browne v. Warner had an equitable interest by Malins, V.-C., 
in Re King’s Leasehold Estates, ex parte East London Railway Co. 
(1873), 16 Ch. D. 521. The document before the court in that 
case stated that one Warren agreed to let to one Charles King 
certain premises at a yearly rental payable quarterly, “‘ and | 
further agree not to raise the rent or give the aforesaid Charles 
King notice to quit as long as he continues to pay the rent when 
due,” and was said to ‘ effectuate’? a verbal agreement made 
eleven years earlier. Charles was said to have accepted the 
tenancy as trustee for John King; both were petitioners in the 
present proceedings. 

These arose in this way. The railway company agreed to 
purchase John King’s interest, which was deseribed as *‘ for any 
term at the tenant’s option, but not beyond the term and interest 
of the said Thomas Warren in the premises, which term will 
expire on the 25th of December, 1881, at the rent of £36 per 
annum.” They were afterwards given a copy of the agreement, 
and then set up that title could not be made. The learned 
Vice-Chancellor thought it was too late for them to take this 
point, but considered at length what would have been the position 
if it were not. ‘ The lessor says to his tenant ‘ If you pay your 
rent I will never give you notice to quit, and will not disturb 
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you. Is that an interest, or is it not ? That question arose 
before Lord Eldon in Browne vy. Warner...’ and in his 
lordship’s view, Lord Eldon, by overruling the demurrer in that 
case, has decided there was an interest, and this explained why 
nothing more was heard of that case.‘ | suppose the parties, 
finding Lord Eldon’s opinion that there was an equitable interest, 
did not go any further, and the tenant continued in possession. 
Therefore, upon principle, | am perfectly satisfied that a tenant 
who has an agreement with his landlord that the landlord will 
not turn him out so long as he pays rent, has a right to retain 
possession as long as the landlord’s interest exists . 2. 1 am 
clearly of opinion that a tenant with such an agreement would 
not be allowed by this court to be turned out of possession, 
though he has no defence in law.’ 

The above clearly supports the view that, subject to the effects 
of the Judicature Acts, the decision of Rowlatt, J.. in G.N.R. Co. 
v. Arnold can be supported if the reasoning cannot. 





To-day and Yesterday. 
LEGAL CALENDAR. 

April 17.—-On the 17th April, 1554, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton 
was tried at the London Guildhall on a charge of complicity in 
Sir Thomas Wyatt's conspiracy against Queen Mary. He had 
not taken up arms when the rebels penetrated London, but there 
was strong evidence against him, one of Wyatt’s lieutenants 
swearing that he had discussed the plans with him. Ie defended 
himself resolutely and was acquitted, but the Government showed 
its resentment by imprisoning and fining the jury and detaining 
him in the Tower till the following January. He survived the 
Queen and was employed on diplomatic missions under Elizabeth. 

April 18.-—On the Isth April, 1689, Lord Jeffreys of Wem died 
confined in the Tower of London. Kdward Jennings, one of his 
trustees, who was with him to the last, gives this account of his 
end: ** It happened according to my expectation, for this morning 
about four o’clock it: pleased God to deliver him out of all his 
troubles and miseries. He was taken with a looseness on Saturday 
which continued upon him till yesterday. And I did not think it 
possible when T came to him on Monday |for him] to continue so 
long. Ile was very sensible to the last and had his speech till a 
quarter of an hour before his death, which he was apprehensive 
on Monday was approaching.’ He was nearly forty-three years 
old and had been Chief Justice and Lord Chancellor. He was 
buried first in the Chapel of St. Peter and Vineula and afterwards 
in St. Marv’s Aldermanbury. 


April 19.--One day in a mibliner’s shop near Covent Garden 
the Karl of Sandwich saw a beautiful girl named Reay. Falling 
deeply in love, he had her educated and taught music and singing 
and set her up openly as his mistress. She filled an established 
place in his life, bore him nine children and distinguished herself 
in the oratorios and other musical performances organised by 
him at Hitchinbrook, his [funtingdonshire seat. It was on one 
of these occasions that she first met a young and handsome 
officer in the 68th Foot, named James Hackman, who immediately 
fell violently in love with her, and she herself was not insensible 
of his attraction. Finding he could not get sufficiently rapid 
promotion in the army, he turned to the Church, took Holy 
Orders and obtained the living of Wiverton in Norfolk. All the 
time he nursed his passion for the lady, and at last, finding his | 
situation desperate, he fell into a frenzy and shot her through | 
the head as she was leaving Covent Garden Theatre after seeing 
a performance of “ Love ina Village.” He was hanged at Tyburn | 
on the 19th April, 1779, riding thither in a mourning coach with | 
the sheriff's officer and the ever-curious James Boswell. The 
procession included the City Marshal and a number of sheriff's | 
officers on horseback. At the gallows the prisoner prayed | 
fervently and himself gave the signal by dropping his hand- | 
kerchief. According to the Earl of Carlisle, the executioner 
paused to snatch it up ** lest he should Jose his rights ; he then 
returned to the head of the cart and jehu’d him out of the world.’ | 

April 20. —On Whit Monday, 1817, Mary Ashford, a Warwick- | 
shire village girl, went to a dance. Next morning her body was 
recovered from the waters of a deep pit skirted by a lane. 
\braham ‘Thornton, a prosperous builder, who had volunteered 
to escort her to her grandfather’s wats tried for her murder and 
acquitted, but the legal advisers of her relatives bethought them 
of the procedure of the ** appeal of murder.”’ This was a quasi- 
civil action brought by the next of kin of the deceased against 
the supposed murderer, and, in effect, resulted in a second trial. 
William Ashford, the girls brother, a puny and poor-spirited | 
youth, agreed to initiate the proceedings. But Thornton, too, 
had his legal advisers, and meeting legal antiquarianism with 
older and better antiquarianism, he answered, when called on to 
plead: ‘* Not guilty; and I am ready to defend the same with 
my body.’ This claim for trial by battle was made technically 
correct: by the throwing down of a gauntlet on the floor of the 
Court of King’s Bench. Time was allowed for legal argument, 
but at last it was held that Thornton was within his rights, and 
on the 20th April, 1818, he was discharged, since Ashford would | 
not fight. In the House of Commons on the same day the | 








| of section 70 of the Supreme Court of Judicature (Consolidation) Act 


Attorney-General announced his intention to introduce a bill to 
abolish the appeal of murder and trial by battle. 

April 21.—Ambrose Rookwood, during his military career, won 
a high reputation for honour and courage and rose to the rank 
of brigadier. After James [Ll was dethroned, he remained faithful 
to the Jacobite cause and in 1696 he joined a conspiracy to kidnap 
ov kill William III. Things went wrong and he was arrested in 
bed in an alehouse. On the 21st April he was brought before the 
Court of King’s Bench. He pleaded not guilty, but he was 
convicted and executed. At the seaffold he justified himself on 
the ground that he was only obeying the orders of a superior 
officer. 

April 22.—On the 22nd April, 1752, ‘* Mr. White, coroner of 
Middlesex, who some years ago, being a bankrupt, went abroad 
(where, meeting Tomkins, who had robbed the mail, he caused 
him to be apprehended and brought over to England, on whose 
| conviction he received £200 from the Post Office, part of which 

he paid his creditors and kept the rest), having presented a 

petition to the Lord Chancellor that he might be allowed his 

certificate and the cause being postponed, drew his knife and 
| stabbed himself three times in the left breast before the court in 

Lincoln’s Inn Hall. Asking afterwards the surgeon who dressed 

him whether the wounds were mortal, being answered in the 

negative, he said he was sorry for it and wished they had reached 
his heart.” 

April 23.— On the 23rd April, 1845, Sarah Freeman was hanged 
at Taunton for poisoning her brother Charles with arsenic. She 
had also been indicted for the murder of her husband, her mother 
and her illegitimate child. On the morning of her execution she 
slept soundly till six, ate a hearty breakfast, strongly protested 
her innocence and, when the under-sheriff begged her to tell the 
truth, very snappishly told him not to press her further. On the 
scaffold she ‘‘ exhibited as much firmness and composure as 
would have lent dignity to martyrdom.” 


A DELICATE 
A report 


PROBLEM. 

by a special committee of the London Diocesan 
Conference has revealed that immoral conditions exist on the 
Paddington Estate in which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
have an interest and makes recommendations to remedy the evil. 
A similar situation once existed in Dublin, and in his reminiscences 
Maurice Healy recalled how the police there ‘ succeeded in 
segregating the abodes of gay ladies, grouping them all in one 
district Not only were these ladies living under the shadow 
of the Cathedral of one Church ; they had even acquired some 
property that was held in trust for the pious uses of another.” 
The trustees brought an action of ejectment to recover possession 
of one of these houses, but the proprietress claimed a set-off for 
moneys expended in decorations and improvements. The case 
came before Mr. Justice O’Brien, who was somewhat impressed 
by her contention and said to the plaintiffs’ counsel : ** Mr. Cherry, 
Mr. Cherry, you appear to have taken benefit from the steward- 
ship of this woman; she has no legal claim, perhaps, but your 
clients should consider whether they ought not to make her some 
allowance.”” To this Cherry answered: ‘ 1 will convey your 
lordship’s opinion to my clients, but my hands are unfortunately 
tied by the fact that [am appearing for a charity.” \ charity, 
Mr. Cherry ?”’ said the judge, “ A charity 2 O-ho, TI think that 
must be the charity that covereth a multitude of sins.” 





Rules and Orders. 


S.R. & O., 1944, No. 396/117. 
SUPREME COURT, ENGLAND. 
Assizes (MATRIMONIAL CAUSES). 
Tue Matrrimoniat Causes ar Assizes Orper, 14 ¢. 
Datep Marcu 27, 1944. 
I, John Viscount Simon, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, by virtue 
1925,* 
and all other powers enabling me in this behalf, do, with the concurrence of 
Thomas Walker Hobart Viscount Caldecote, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
and of Frank Boyd Lord Merriman, President of the Probate Divorce and 
Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice, hereby order as follows : 
1.—(1) All classes of matrimonial causes may, subject to Rules of Court, 
be tried and determined by a Commissioner acting under a Commission of 
Assize. 
(2) The Matrimonial Causes at Assizes Order, 1937F, 
2. This Order may be cited as the Matrimonial Canses at Assizes Order, 
1944, 
Dated the 27th day of March, 1944. 


is hereby revoked, 


Simon, C. 


Caldecote, Co. 
Verriman, P. 


t S.R. & O. 1937 (No. 1173) p. 2177. 


We concur 


* 15 & 16 Geo. 5, ¢. 49. 





S.R. & O., 1944, No. 389/L.16. 
SUPREME COURT, ENGLAND. 
PROCEDURE :—MATRIMONIAL CAUSES. 
Tue MarrimoniaL Causes Ruues, 1944. Darep Aprin 3, 1944. 
[Price Is. net. 
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Correspondence. 


| The views expressed by our correspondents are nol necessarily those of 


THE SOLICITORS JOURNAL. | 
Solicitors and Clerks on Demobilisation, 
Sir, Mr. MeCorquodale, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour, has just announced in Parliament preliminary 


details of H.M. Government’s scheme for post-war training of 


* demobilisees ”’ 
service. 

The scheme provides not only for training in Government 
centres, but also, in consultation with the Board of Education, in 
‘other educational institutions "> and for adequate allowances 
and dependents’ allowances during training. 

This seems to afford an opportunity for The Law Society to give 
categorical effect to their desire to assist solicitors and solicitors’ 
clerks in their return to civilian life by establishing their own 
‘educational institution,’ recognised as such by the Government 
for the purposes of their scheme. 

The Law Society, assisted by the established law coaches, could, 
of course, deal adequately with the theoretical side of the training. 


Whose careers have been interrupted by war 


May I suggest that the equally important training in the 
practical work could) be accomplished if the Couneil would 


establish a registcr of solicitors willing, as a ** debt of honour,’’ 
to accept one or more trainees in their offices for the period and 
under regulations to be prescribed by the Council ? 

Service under such a scheme could deal with the problem of 
the articled clerk, whose articles have run out during war service 
without the formality of ‘ supplementary articles.” 

London, H.C.2. CHARLES LL. 

llth April. 


NORDON. 


Hotel Evidence in Divorce Proceedings. 

Sir, During recent years solicitors have experienced difficulties 
with regard to obtaining the necessary hotel evidence for the 
purpose of instituting divorce proceedings, and a custom now 
seems to prevail with many London hotels before they will allow 
the hotel register to be inspected or the hotel staff interrogated 
for the purpose of obtaining evidence. 

My firm recently has had an unfortunate experience with 
regard to two such cases. In one case the hotel insisted on a 
fee of two guineas and payment of their solicitors’ charges, 
which came to £8 18s. 6d., and when the staff was interrogated 
they stated they could not identify the parties. In another 
case the hotel authorities insisted on being served with a subpoena 
which, of course, necessitated the petition being filed and counsel's 
fees incurred in settling the petition before they would give 
any information. After incurring this expense and sending a 
cheque for two guineas to the hotel with a subpoena, we were 
politely informed that the staff had been interrogated and they 
could not identify the parties. 

Surely the time has come when there should be legislation 
by which hotel authorities are bound to give access to their 
registers and staff to enable solicitors to ascertain whether 
evidence exists without going to the expense of filing a petition 
and then finding that the evidence is not forthcoming. 

London, W.C.1. K.P. Lickro.p, 

13th April. 





Points in Practice. 
Post War Crepirs. 

With regard to the inquiry on p. 102 of our issue of [8th March, a corres 
pondent points out that for estate duty purposes tax may be deducted 
from income included. Hence on the form it is sufficient to return the 
net incomes, although to save inquiries it is advisable to indicate that it is 
the net income after deduction of income tax. 


THE SOLICITORS’ LAW STATIONERY SOCLETY, LIMITED. 
ALTERATION OF ARTICLE 121. 

At an Extraordinary General Meeting, held at 31, suildings, 
E.C.4. on the 18th April, 1944, a special resolution was unanimously passed 
adopting a new article in place of Article 121, which provided for the payment 
of bonuses to customers and staff. 

The bonus to customers is discontinued in respect of 1944 and subsequent 
years, the reasons for the change being, firstly, the difficulty on the part 
of a solicitor of passing on the bonus received in respect of a charge, such 
as for printing, which is paid by the client, and secondly, the difficulty 
on the part of the Society cf excluding price-protected articles. 

The Directors state that it will be their policy so to modify the prices 
charged for goods supplied and services rendered by the Society that 
customers, as a whole, will be saved a sum which will offset the loss of 
bonus, and that they are of opinion that this policy will be in the best 
interests of the Society as a whole. 

The new article provides that the total amount distributed to the staff 
by way of bonus shall in future bear a fixed relation to the amount paid in 
dividend. 

In proposing the adoption of the new article, the Chairman, Sir Bernard 
KE. H. Bircham, G.C.V.O., said that the Directors were satisfied that the 
discontinuance of customers’ bonus would not result in loss of business 
and that the modification of the staff bonus would not adversely affect the 
excellent family spirit which existed among the Society’s employees. 


sreams 








Our County Court Letter. 


Porch as Landlord’s Fixture. 

In Mears v. Northrop, at Cambridge County Court, the claim 
was for the return of an iron porch and £17 as damages for 
trespass. The case for the plaintiff was that he had bought a 
farm, of which the defendant was then the tenant, in November, 
1941. The porch was then at the front door, as a protection 
from the wet. It was worth £5 6s. <A year’s notice to quit 
was given to the defendant in March, 1942, and he vacated the 
farm in March, 1943, taking the porch with him. ‘The case for 
the defendant was that the farm was assigned to him in 1936, 
on the death of his mother. The porch was bought by his father, 
about forty years ago, and was a tenant’s fixture. The defendant 
was therefore entitled to remove it. Its value was £3 only. It 
was contended for the plaintiff that the porch became a landlord’s 
fixture in 1925, when the tenancy was assigned from the 
defendant’s father to his mother. His Honour Judge Campbell 
held that, even though a former tenant bought the porch, it 
was put up for a permanent and substantial improvement to 
the freehold. It therefore became a landlord’s fixture. Judgment 
was given for the plaintiff for £3 3s. and costs. No order was 
made for the return of the porch, which had been removed with 
the minimum of damage, i.e., there was no trespass. 


Rent of Farm. 
IN Bryant v. Cherry, at Daventry County Court, the claim was 
for £16 as arrears of rent of a farm. The plaintiff’s case was 
that the defendant took the farm on a three-years agreement in 
January, 1938. In July, 1940, being dissatisfied with the farm, 
the defendant offered to pay £40 a year instead of £56 as agreed. 
The plaintiff accepted this offer until October, 1941, when he 
informed the defendant that the rent would be restored to £56. 
Nevertheless the defendant had only paid £12 a quarter (instead 
of £14) since January, 1942. The defendant’s case was that, 
since the War Agricultural Committee had ordered all the land 
to be ploughed up, the farm was not worth the rent demanded. 
seing unable to obtain satisfaction from the landlord or the 
rent collector, the defendant had allowed the case to come into 
court, to see where he stood. His Honour Judge Forbes observed 
that the defendant should have consulted a solicitor. Judgment 
was given for the plaintiff for £16, with costs. 
Miners’ Wages. 

IN Moore v. Hickleton Main Colliery Co., Ltd., at Doncaster 
County Court, the claim was for 13s. as arrears of wages. The 
plaintiff was a surface worker, and his case was that he had 
presented himself for work on a shift, but was sent home. The 
reason was that the underground workers, following an old 
custom, had absented themselves from work for one shift, after 
a death at the colliery. Nevertheless, the surface workers were 
entitled to claim work or wages on days when the underground 
workers observed the old custom. The defence was a denial of 
liability in the circumstances. In a reserved judgment, His 
Honour Judge Tucker observed that he was satisfied that the 
defendants were prevented from providing the plaintiff with 
work for reasons beyond their control. The defendants were 
therefore not liable for breach of contract. There was an alter- 
native claim under the Essential Works Order. The plaintiff 
was, as the defendants admitted, capable of, and ready for work 
on the shift in question. Accordingly he was entitled to be paid 
his wages under the above order. Judgment was given for the 
plaintiff for 13s., with a stay of execution for twenty-five days, 
pending an appeal. 


THE GROTIUS SOCIETY. 

We have been asked to draw our readers’ attention to the fact that 
an International Law Conference is to be held at The Royal Society, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1, on Saturday and Sunday, 29th and 
30th April, under the auspices of the Grotius Society. The President ot 
the Society, Sir Cecil J. B. Hurst, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.C., will occupy the 
chair. On Saturday, 29th April, at 10.30 a.m., Sir Arnold D. MeNair, 
C.B.E., LL.D., F.B.A., Vice-Chancellor of the University of Liverpool, will 
read a paper on “* The method whereby international law is made to prevail 
in municipal courts on an issue of international law.” The discussion will 
he led by Professor G. W. Keeton, LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Laws, 
University College, London, At 2.45 p.m., Mr. V. R. Idelson, K.C., Ph.D., 
will read a paper on “ The law of nations and the individual,” and the 
discussion will be led by Professor H. Lauterpacht, M.A., LL.D., Whewell 
Professor of International Law in the University of Cambridge. On 
Sunday, 30th April, at 10.30 a.m., Mr. C. John Colombos, LL.D., will read 
a paper on “ The shape of things to ceme,” viz., the organisation and 
functions of the future international authority (as outlined in the pronounce 
ments and declarations of Governments and statesmen). The discussion 
will be led by Professor A. L. Goodhart, K.C., LL.D., D.C.L., Professor of 
Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. At 2.45 p.m., the President 
will deliver an address on ** The nature of international law and the reason 
why it is binding on States.” This will be followed by a short discussion if 
iime allows. At 4 p.m., the Grotius Society will entertain the members of 
the conference at tea, and at 4.45 p.m., The Rt. Hon. Viscount Simon, 
G.C.S.L, G.C.V.O., Lord Chancellcr, will give an address. Applications 
for tickets must be made to the Hon. Secretary, Grotius Society, 2 King’s 
Bench Walk, Temple, E.C.4. 
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Notes of Cases. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Knupffer 1. London Express Newspapers, Ltd. 
Viscount Simon, L.C., Lord Atkin, Lord Thankerton, Lord Russell of 
Killowen and Lord Porter. 3rd April, 1944. 
Defamation—Libel on a body of persons—Right of individual to sue. 

Appeal from a decision of the Court of Appeal (MacKinnon and 
Goddard, L.JJ.). 

The defendants printed in their newspaper of Ist July, 1941, the following 
words: ‘* But the quislings on whom Hitler flatters himself he can build 
a pro-German movement within the Soviet Union are an emigré group 
called Mlado Russ or Young Russia. They are a minute body professing 
a pure Fascist ideology who have long sought a suitable fuehrer—I know 
not with what success. Established in France and the United Stites, they 
claim to have secret agents able to enter or leave the Soviet Union at will. 
Hitler intends to nominate a puppet fuehrer from their ranks to replace the 
Soviet national leaders of the Kremlin, and establish a reactionary 
totalitarian serf state on the German and Italian model . . . ” The plaintiff 
had joined the Young Russian Party in 1928, and in 1935 he became 
assistant representative of the Young Russian Party in Great Britain and 
in 1938 he was appointed representative and head of the British branch 
of the party. The headquarters of the party were in Paris until June, 1940, 
when they were removed to America. In this action the plaintiff claimed 
damages for libel alleged to be contained in the above words. Stable, J., 
decided that the words did refer to the plaintiff and awarded to him 
damages. The Court of Appeal reversed that decision. The plaintiff 
appealed. 

Viscount Srmon, L.C., said that it was an essential element of the cause 
of action for defamation that the words should be published * of the 
plaintiff.” The facts did not justify the conclusion that the words com- 
plained of were capable of being read as a defamation of the plaintiff. The 
words made allegations of a defamatory character about a body of persons— 
some thousands in number—who belonged to a society whose members 
were to be found in many countries. Where the plaintiff was not named, 
the test which decided whether the words used referred to him was the 
question whether the words were such as would reasonably lead persons 
acquainted with the plaintiff to believe that he was the person referred to. 
There were cases in which the language used in reference to a limited class 
might be reasonably understood to refer to every member of the class, 
in which case every member might have a cause of action (Browne v. 
Thompson & Co, [1912] S.C. 359). In the present case the plaintiff rejected 
the view that every member of the Young Russian Party could bring his 
own action on the words complained of, and relied on his own prominence 
or representative character in the movement as establishing that the words 
referred to himself. There was nothing in the words which referred to one 
member of tne party rather than another. The statement was not made 
concerning a particular individual, whether named or unnamed, but 
concerning a group of people spread over several countries and including 
considerable numbers. No facts were proved which could identify the 
plaintiff as the person individually referred to. Two questions were 
involved in the attempt to identify the plaintiff as the person defamed. 
The first was a question of law. Could the article, having regard to its 
language, be capable of referring to the plaintiff? The second was a 
question of fact, namely, did the article in fact lead reasonable people, who 
knew the appellant, to the conclusion that it did refer to him? Unless 
the first question could be answered in favour of the plaintiff, the second 
did not arise. Where the trial judge went wrong was in treating evidence 
to support the identification in fact as governing the matter, when the first 
question was necessarily as a matter of law to be answered in the negative. 
The appeal should be dismissed. 

The other noble and learned lords agreed in dismissing the appeal. 

CounseL: Angus Macmillan ; Serjeant Sullivan, K.C., and Slade, K.C. 

Sonicitrors : //asties ; Shirley Woolmer & Co. 

[Reported by Miss B. A. BICKNELL, Barrister-at-Law.] 


COURT OF APPEAL. 
Easson v. London and North Eastern Railway Company. 
3rd March, 1944. 


Negligence—Res ipsa loquitur—Door of railway coach opened—Modern lock 
and safety catch on door—No evidence of how it opened—Fall through 
Extent of application of doctrine. 


Goddard and du Pareq, L.JJ., and Vaisey, J. 


door 

Plaintiff's appeal from a judgment of Croom Johnson, J. 

The infant plaintiff, who was five years old at the date of the accident, 
was seriously injured through falling out of a Scots express soon after it 
left Grantham on the way south, and he alleged that the respondent 
company were negligent in not taking proper steps to see that the doors 
of the carriages were safe. It was argued for the appellant that the onus 
was on the railway company to show how the accident happened, and 
that they were liable in damages if they failed to discharge that onus. The 
plaintiff was on the train with his mother, who also had a baby to look 
after. The train had nineteen coaches, and she had joined it at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. She was travelling in a coach which had a corridor on its near 
side and which was in the middle of the train. The coach in front had a 
corridor down the middle and had been used as a dining car, but was then 
a passenger coach. Examiners had walked alongside of the train at York 


and had found that the handles of the doors were in proper alignment to 
show that the doors were shut. Soon after leaving Grantham the plaintiff | 
asked his mother’s permission to go the lavatory. 


He went somewhere 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


but did not come back. Later he was picked up on the line 11 miles from 
Grantham. The offside door of the dining coach was found open. The 
doors of all the carriages were provided with the most modern locks and 
had safety catches. There were no means of opening the doors from the 
inside. It was impossible for the vibration of the train to open the door 
if it was caught on the safety catch. There was no evidence that anyone 
opened the door after the train left Grantham. 

Gopparb, L.J., said that the reason for the doctrine of res ipsa loquitur 
was that the operation or the thing which caused the accident was at the 
time wholly under the control of the defendant (Scott v. London and 
St. Katharine Docks Co., 3 H. & C. 596). In some cases the doctrine could 
apply in the case of a railway carriage door flying open. Such a case was 
Giee v. Metropolitan Railway Co., L.R. 8 Q.B. 161, where the plaintiff lightly 
leaned on a carriage-door and the door flew open and he fell on the line 
(see also Burns v. North British Railway Co. {1914] S.C. 754). His lordship 
also referred to Inglis v. London Midland & Scottish Railway Co. [1941] 
S.C. 537, and said that it was impossible to say that the doors of an express 
train travelling from Edinburgh to London were continuously under the 
sole control of the railway company, in the sense in which it was necessary 
that they should be for the doctrine of res ipsa loquitur to apply. The 
evidence showed that there was reasonable inspection, and that the lock was 
most modern, in perfect working order, and perfectly safe, unless some evilly 
disposed person interfered with it. Even if the train did leave Grantham 
with the outside door not fully shut, and that should have been discovered 
by officials of the railway company, that negligence did not cause the 
accident, as it was clear that the door must have been opened by some 
human agency inside the train. 

pu Parca, L.J., and Vatsey, J., delivered judgments to a like effect. 

CounsEL: Russell Vick, K.C., and Platts Mills ; Lynskey, K.C., and 
Gerald Howard, 

Souicirors : Gregory, Roweliffe d Co, for 
Peterborough ; W. H. Hanscombe. 

[Reported by MAURICE SHARE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.] 
APPEALS FROM COUNTY COURT. 
Signy 7+. National Building Society. 

Lord Greene, M.R., and MacKinnon and Luxmoore, L.J.J. 
10th March, 1944. 

Landlord and tenant—Fixing standard rent—First letting after 3rd September, 
1939— Whether a furnished letting is letting within Act—Increase of Rent 
and Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. 5, ¢. 17), 
s. 12 (1) (a), (2) proviso (i), and Rent and Mortgage Interest Restrictions 
Act, 1939 (2 & 3 Geo. 6, c. 71), 8. 3 and Sched. I. 

Appeal from an order by the learned judge of the Willesden County 
Court of Middlesex, determining that the standard rent of a dwelling-house 
was fixed by a letting effected on 8th January, 1940, at £130 a year, 
including all the fixtures, furniture and effects in the dwelling-house. 


Williams & Co., of 


The applicants were tenants to whom the respondents to the application 
had let the house in September, 1942, at £115 per year without furniture. 
The rateable value of the house at all material times was £51. Under the 
agreement of 8th January, 1940, the landlord agreed to pay the rates. 
Under the agreement of 1942 the tenant agreed to pay the rates. The 
learned judge held that the house became controlled under the 1939 Act 
and that the January, 1940, letting was the first letting, and that therefore 
the standard rent was £130 per annum (s. 12 (1) (a) of the 1920 Act, as 
modified by s. 3 and Sched. I of the 1939 Act). The appellant society 
contended that the standard rent was £115 exclusive of rates, as on the 
letting of September, 1942. 

Luxmoorg, L.J., said that the basis of the learned judge's judgment 
was that the words ** first let ’’ referred to the first letting in fact, without 
reference to the Rent Restrictions Acts, and in its ordinary significance rent 
included periodic payments in respect of a furnished house (Newman vy. 
Anderton, 2 Bos. & P. Nisi Prius 224). If that were so, surprising Anomalies 
would result. Section 12 (1) (a) provides for the fixing of the standard 
rent of dwelling-houses falling within the scope of the Acts. Except for 
certain purposes (see ss. 9 and 10 of the 1920 Act) the Acts had no application 
to a dwelling-house bona fide let at a rent which included payments in 
respect of the use of furniture (s. 12 (2), proviso (i)). His lordship referred 
to Wilkes v. Goodwin [1923] 2 K.B. 86, at pp. 95 and 96, to distinguish a 
house let furnished from a house let with the use of furniture, and said 
that s. 12 (1) (a) fixed the rental value of a house so long as that value 
did not include any substantial payment for the use of furniture, as the 
criterion for deciding whether that house fell within the Acts or not. If 
the answer to the question whether a particular house fell within the Acts 
or not depended on an examination of the circumstances in which the rent 
was fixed with regard to the subject-matter of the letting, the same con- 
sideration must logically be applied to the subject-matter of the first letting 
and the rent reserved thereby. A letting of a dwelling-house completely 
furnished was a letting of something more than the dwelling-house. Careful 
consideration of the Acts (including ss. 9, 10 and 12 (2), proviso (i)) imposed 
a restricted meaning on the word ‘rent,’ for otherwise the rent of an 
unfurnished house, to which alone the Acts applied, would be fixed with 
reference to the rent of a furnished house, if the first letting at the material 
date should happen to be of the house furnished. The first letting was 
therefore the letting to the respondents of the house unfurnished, and the 
standard rent was therefore £115, with such addition as was necessary to 
provide for the fact that the tenant was responsible for the rates. The 
appeal would be allowed. 

CounsEL: Sehag Shaw ; Elliot Gorst, 

Souicrrors : Tucker, Turner & Co. ; F. Bernard Smith, 

{Reported by MAURICE SHARE Esq., Barrister-at-Law 
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Societies. 

THE SOLICITORS’ MANAGING CLERKS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The annual general meeting of the above association was held on Thursday, 
30th March, when Mr. Francis Tayler (Messrs. Fairfoot & Co.) was re-elected 
President for the third successive year. 

The President in his presidential address stated that thirty-five new 
members were elected during the year, but regretted to report the loss of 
ten members who had died, including Mr. L. Lovenack, who was killed in 
action in North Africa. He paid a high tribute to Mr. V. C. M. Ludbrook, 
managing clerk to Messrs. Simmons & Simmons, a loyal and devoted 
worker of the Association. The President then proceeded to review in 
detail the activities of the Association during the year, and in particular 
referred to the work of the Education, Employment and Expansion Sub- 
committees, and also as to the education scheme which had been prepared 
and which he hoped very shortly to lay before The Law Society for their 
support and co-operation. He also referred to the work being done by 
the Employment Committee and the Expansion Committee. 

The President then referred to the lecture he had been able to arrange by 
Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, K.C., on the War Damage Acts, and he concluded 
his address by expressing his thanks to the Executive and members of the 
Council for the help they had given and by wishing those in the Forces 
God Speed in the undertaking that lay before them on the opening of the 
second front. 








War Legislation. 


STATUTORY RULES AND ORDERS, 1944. 
Check Trading (Control) (Amendment) Order, April 1. 
Civilian Clothing (Restrictions) (No. 3) Order, April 1. 
Cultivation of Lands (Scotland) (Amendment) (No. 5) 
Order, March 27. 
E.P. 402/8.21. Destruction of Rats (Scotland) Order, March 27. 
E.P.397. Food (Fish) (G.B.) General Licence, April 4, under the Fish 
(Supplies to Catering Establishments) Order, 1943. 
Food (Milk) (KE. & S.) Directions, April 7. 
Food Rationing (Sugar) General Licence, April 6, under the 
Food Rationing Order, 1943. 
No. 193/L.14. Judicial Committee, Fees. Order in Council, Feb. 25, 
No. 192. Judicial Committee, Fees. Order in Council, April 30. 
E.P. 388/S. 20. Licensing (Restriction of Supply on Sunday) (No. 7) 
Order, March 27. 
Police (Scotland) Regulations, March 24. 
Police (Women) Scotland, Regulations, March 24. 
Protected Area Orders (Nos. 2, 24, 3 and 4) Revoca- 
tion Order, March 31. 
E.P. 381/S. 17. Pretected Area (No. 5) (Amendment) Order, March 31. 
No. 335. Record Office, England. Disposal! of Valueless Documents, 
Order in Council, March 24. 
E.P. 382/S. 18. Regulated Areas (No. 1) Order, March 31. 
E.P. 383. Regulated Areas (No. 2) Order, March 31. 
K.P. 384/S. 19. Regulated Areas—Byelaws (No. 1) March 31. 
E.P. 385. Regulated Areas—Byelaws (No. 1), March 31. 
No. 396/L. 17. Supreme Court, England. Matrimonial 
Assizes Order, March 27. 
Supreme Court, England, Procedure. 
Causes Rules, April 3. 
Utility Apparel (Men’s, Youths’ and Boys’ Outerwear) (No. 2) 
Directions, April 7, under the Apparel and Textiles Order, 
1942. 


K.P. 364. 
E.P. 256. 
E.P. 403/S.22. 


E.P. 417. 
K.P. 412. 


No. 414/S. 23. 
No. 415/S. 24. 
E.P. 380/S. 16. 


Causes at 


No. 389/L. 16. The Matrimonial 


No. 400. 


STATIONERY OFFICE. 
List of Statutory Rules and Orders, March, 1944. 








Notes and News. 


Honours and Appointments. 

The Colonial Legal Service announce the following appointments : 
Mr. 8S. W. P. Foster-Surron, Attorney-General, Cyprus, to be Attorney 
General, Kenya; Mr. J. F. Spry, Assistant Registrar of Titles, Uganda, 
to be Chief Inspector, Land Registration ‘Department, Palestine. 


Notes. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council began its Easter sittings 
last Wednesday with a list of twenty-six appeals, of which nineteen are from 
India, two from Palestine, and one each from Canada, New Zealand, West 
Africa, Ceylon, and Somaliland. Five judgments await delivery. 

We are informed by Messrs. Douglas Phipps Sturton and Hubert John 
Phipps Sturton, of Castle Park, Lancaster, that the name of their firm is 
now changed from “ Gibson & Sturton’”’ to “ Sturton & Son.” This 
practice was founded by John Higgin in 1818 who was joined in 1846 by 
George William Maxsted, and has, for the past century, been conducted on 
the Castle Hill of Lancaster. 

WAR DAMAGED PROPERTY. 
New Repair PROcEDURE. 

The War Damage Commission announces new procedure designed still 
further to speed up the work of repairing houses and other buildings damaged 
by enemy action in those cases in which an expenditure of more than £250 





is necessitated. 
is less than £250. 


This procedure cannot be applied when the expenditure 


Recently the Minister of Health stated that (although the necessity to 
obtain a Ministry of Works Licence to spend more than £100 in any one 
year still remains in force) local authorities are now empowered to issuc 
to owners, in those cases in which the carrying out of repairs would be 
in the public interest as regards housing accommodation, certificates of 
essentiality enabling them to obtain a licence under which they may carry 
out work up to a limit of £500 in respect of a house and £400 of a flat or 
similar tenement. A similar upper limit of expenditure will also be allowed 
in those cases in which local authorities are themselves carrying out war 
damage repairs co premises. This extension of the permitted expenditure 
applies also to Scotland. Licences for other kinds of property will be 
issued as hitherto. 

In order to facilitate progress under the new arrangement the Commission 
has decided to provide machinery by which the holders of licenees can 
secure, in advance of the execution of the works, the Commission’s agree- 
ment both as to their scope and, as far as possible, te the amcunt of the 
cost of works payment which will be allowed. Such a course should 
facilitate payments on account while the works are in progress. Where 
the cost of repair is to exceed £250 licence hclders are accordingly recom- 
mended to see that their professional adviser or contractor proceeds on the 
following lines :— 

(1) Prepares (a) a specification of all the war damage to the property ; 
and (4) a statement showing what works it is proposed to carry out 
under the licence and in what (if any) respects those works involve 
repairs not attributable to war damage or * alterations ” or “ additions ” 
to the property as it was before the damage. 

2) Sends the licence (or a copy) and the specification and statement, 
to the Commission’s Regional Office with a request for agreement as to 
the proposed works for making good of war damage. 

If the works can be carried out on the basis of a firm price cbtained in 
competition the Commission will be prepared to consider apprcval of the 
price, provided sufficient particulars of the work to be carried out are 
supplied. Payments on acecunt during the currency of the work will be 
made where desired. Arrangements for these can be made much more 
readily if works are being carried out at a firm price. 

Every owner of a property to which this procedure is to be available 
will receive a copy of this notice with his licence. 

It is pointed out that the grant of a licence does not imply that the 
War Damage Commission will necessarily make a cost of works payment 
in respect cf war damage. An applicant in any doubt as to whether he is 
entitled to such a payment should consult the Regional Office of the War 
Damage Commission. 








Court Papers. 

EASTER SITTINGS, 1944. 
COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY 

GROUP A. 
Mr. Justice COHEN. 

Chamber Summonses. 
Motions, Short Causes, Petitions, Procedure 
Considerations and Adjourned Summonses. 
Wednesdays—Bankruptcy Business. 
Thursdays— Adjourned Summonses. 
Fridays Motions and Adjourned Summonses. 
Bankruptcy Motions will be heard on Wednesdays, 26th April and 17th May. 
Bankruptcy Judgment Summonses will be heard on Wednesdays, 3rd and 24th May, 
A Divisional Court in Bankruptcy will sit on Wednesday, 10th May. 


HIGH DIVISION, 


Mondays 


Tuesdays Further 


Summonses, 


Mr. Justice VAISKY. 
Mr. Justice VAISEY will sit for the disposal of the Witness Liet. 
Lancashire Business will be taken on Thursdays, 20th April, 4th and 18th May. 
GROUP B. 
Mr. Justice MORTON, 
Mr. Justice MORTON will sit for the disposal of the Witness List. 
Mr. Justice UTHWATT. 
Mondays—Chamber Summonses. 
Tuesdays—Motions, Short Causes, Petitions, Procedure 
Considerations and Adjourned Summonses, 
Wednesdays—Adjourned Summonses. 
Thursdays—Adjourned Summonses. 
Fridays—Motions and Adjourned Summonses. 


Summonses, Further 


COURT OF APPEAL AND HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY 
DIVISION. 


ROTA OF REGISTRARS IN ATTENDANCE ON 


APPEAL Mr. Justice 











DATE. EMERGENCY 
Rota. Court I, EVERSHED 
Monday Apl. : Mr. Reader Mr. Andrews Mr. Jones 
Tuesday i Hay Jones Reader 
Wednesday Farr Reader Hay 
Thursday ,, 27 Blaker Hay Farr 
Friday — >» ae Andrews Farr Blaker 
Saturday — Jones Blaker Andrews 
Group A. Group B. 
Mr. Justice Mr. Justice Mr. Justice Mr. Justice 
DATE. COHEN VAISEY MORTON UTHWATT 
Non- Witness. Witness. Witness. Non- Witness. 
Monday Apl. 24 Mr. Biaker Mr. Farr Mr. Reader Mr. Hay 
Tuesday ~ Andrews Blaker Hay Farr 
Wednesday ,, 26 Jones Andrews Farr Blaker 
Thursday ,, 27 Reader Jones Blaker Andrews 
Friday — “~~ ae Hay Reader Andrews Jones 
Saturday a Farr Hay Jones Reader 
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